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We learn from the daily newspapers that Mr. Mullett, 
the former Supervising Architect, has been appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to superintend the buildings now 
going up, for which he made the designs while in office ; 
viz., the post-oflices and custom-houses at Philadelphia, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and Hartford. It is 
also said, that where changes have been made by the late 
Supervising Architect, Mr. Potter, the buildings are to be 
completed according to the original designs. We suppose 
this can hardly apply in full to the Chicago Post-Office, of 
which the design was changed in obedience to the express 
order of Mr. Bristow, in deference to the judgment of the 
committee of experts, who decided that it was not safe to 
put upon the building as built the original superstructure ; 
but it may be that Mr. Mullett will have authority to sub- 
stitute his own alterations for those of Mr. Potter. 





Tue completion of the huge arm and torch-holding hand 
of M. Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty, which has for some time 
past been erecting on the centennial grounds, led to a com- 
plimentary banquet to the eminent sculptor, at which he was 
treated with the utmost kindliness and courtesy by the 
Philadelphians present, who seemed to feel it incumbent on 
them to efface from M. Bartholdi’s mind the idea that his 
proposed statue and himself had been treated with a lack of 
courtesy which his enterprise had not deserved. There has 
not been that enthusiasm shown by citizens of New York in 
subscribing money for the pedestal that the promoters of the 
scheme anticipated; but the New Yorkers have many ex- 
cuses for not having hitherto subscribed to the fund; and 
now that Philadelphia proclaims herself ready to raise the 
money, and erect the statue at Fairmount Park, there can be 
little doubt that jealousy will cause the money to be rapidly 
subscribed. M. Bartholdi has written a letter to the New 
York Times, commenting on the unfair strictures passed on 
himself and his statue in the Times of Sept. 29, and plainly 
shows that he has felt keenly the ridicule contained in the 
article, which was certainly discourteous and ill-timed. M. 
Bartholdi being unaware, probably, that the columns of the 
Times containing the objectionable article are given up to 
an editor whose duty it is to simply raise a laugh, has given 
more weight to the article in question than the Times itself 
would give ; whereas, if he had regarded it in the light of a 
squib in the Paris Figaro, he would have laughed at it as a 
good joke. 





PHILADELPHIANS seem to be somewhat carried away by the 
success that has attended the Centennial Exhibition during 
the last few weeks, and apparently think that the stream of 
visitors once in motion will, like a siphon stream, continue to 
flow so long as there are any who have not visited the city. 
To afford amusement and instruction to these visitors, it is 
proposed to establish a perpetual exhibition, the nucleus of 





which shall be such things as present exhibitors, not caring 
to remove, are willing to sell at a low price, or to give 
away. To this end Philadelphians are bestirring themselves 
to form a stock company which shall purchase and maintain 
the Main Building. This seems to be a much more ques- 
tionable while less elaborated scheme than that which the 
Franklin Institute is seeking to carry out for the purchase of 
Machinery Hall. It seems clear that there cannot be a 
permanent use for both these huge buildings for exhibition 
purposes; and it would be wise for the promoters of each 
enterprise to come to an agreement as quickly as possible, 
as to which is the most serviceable building for their common 
purpose, and bend all their energies to securing one of the 
two buildings, lest by the division of aims neither party 
secure enough money to maintain the one it desires. 





Tue following programme for the proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects, 
which was held this week at Philadelphia, was issued by the 
Committee of Arrangements : — 


The Convention will open in the Mercantile Library Building, Tenth 
Street, below Market Street. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11. — Morning Session. —To wuHich THE 
PUBLIC ARE INVITED. 

The Convention will be called to order at 10 A.m., Thomas U,. 
Walter, Vice-President, presiding. 

1, Annual Address by A. J. Bloor, of the New York Chapter, 
Fellow. 

2. Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. 
8. Annual Report of the Treasurer, and appointment of Auditing 
Committee. 

4. Annual Report of the Committee on Education. 

5. Annual Report of the Committee on Publications, 

6. Annual Reports of the New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Boston, Baltimore, Albany, and Rhode Island Chapters. 

Recess of one hour, 


Afternoon Session. — EXECUTIVE. — For FELLOWS AND Asso- 
CIATES OF THE INSTITUTE ONLY. 

1. Election of Officers and Standing Committees. 

2. Reports of Special Committees, 

3. Consideration of Reports of Committees, 

TuursbDAy, Oct. 12. — Morning Session, 10 A.M, — EXECUTIVE. — 
For FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES OF THE INSTITUTE ONLY. 

1, Consideration of Reports of Committees, continued. 

2. Reading of Papers, and Debates on the same, 

Recess of one hour, 


Afternoon Session. — EXECUTIVE. — For FELLOWS AND Asso- 
CIATES OF THE INSTITUTE ONLY. 
1. Reading of Papers, and Debates on the same, continued. 
2. Consideration of proposed Amendments to By-Laws, 
8. Miscellaneous Business. 
4. Unfinished Business, 
5. Closing Address by Dr. E. L. Magoon. 
F. G. THorn, 
A. J. BLoor, 
Committee of Arrangements. 





In the American Architect for May 20, was given a portion 
of Mr. Fergusson’s paper on the Erectheum, illustrated by a 
cut showing the manner in which he supposed the three 
temples to have been arranged; the striking peculiarity of 
which arrangement was the locating the temple of Pandrosus 
altogether outside of the group of buildings as hitherto 
arranged. As was to have been expected, this bold inter- 
pretation was controverted by numerous archeologists, arch- 
itects, and Grecists; among others, by M. Bernier, who 
cavalierly dismisses Mr. Fergusson’s restoration with the 
words, ‘* Il n’existe rien, absolument rien, qui autorise cette 
supposition ;’’ and says that Mr. Fergusson ‘‘ ait mis dans 
ses restaurations deux portiques qui certainement n’ont 
jamais existés.’’ Dr. Forchhammer is almost as summary 
in his treatment; for, after saying that “ Mr. Fergusson 
considers the edifice chiefly from an architectural point of 
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view,”’ he takes no further notice of Mr. Fergusson’s views, 
but develops his own theory ; which is, that the explanation 
of the arrangement of the building must be sought in the 
religious myths and fables of that day. Through the ex- 
pounding of these myths, it is not a little difficult to follow 
him; but, when he descends to speak of the building itself, 
he makes the Greeks wall up the great northern entrance, 
so as to make it a sham doorway; and asserts that a cer- 
tain cistern ‘** with a beautiful double-roofed vault ’’ must 
have been built by the Greeks, since portions of the temple- 
wall rest upon it. Upon these two points Mr. Fergusson 
seizes in his reply ; proving that, aside from the unlikelihood 
that the Greeks would build a sham doorway, the stones 
said to have been used in walling up the doorway would be 
in one position eighteen inches too long for the purpose, 
and, in the other, eighteen inches too narrow. As to the 
cistern, Mr. Fergusson says that nine writers out of ten 
have never mentioned the cistern, so manifestly modern did 
it seem to them; while those who did mention it speak of it 
as a Turkish cistern, or granary. In short, taking into con- 
sideration the tone of the discussion, there seems to be a 
lively little quarrel going on among the authorities in Greek 
architecture. 





Wirn the next number we hope to take a step, the need of 
which has long been felt by ourselves and by others. On page 
III. will be found the commencement of what we hope to make 
in time, a full and reliable price-list of the building-trades in 
the principal cities of the East,West, and South. At present 
we have only made arrangements to be supplied with the 
latest quotations of the New York market. Any sugges- 
tions as to arrangement, or any notification of error or 
omission, will be gratefully received by us. 





Tue papers relating to the controversy regarding the 
Erectheum mentioned above take up a good deal of space in 
the current number of the Architect. After these the most 
interesting papers are one on Wagner’s theatre at Bayreuth, 
** Recollections of Jean Francois Millet,’’ and an article on 
‘** Architectural Fashions’’ by the late Henry Augustus 
Sims of Philadelphia. The illustrations are the new nave 
of Bristol Cathedral, and the two groups representing Asia 
and Africa painted on the walls of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Antwerp. The Building News, after speaking once 
more upon ** Seaside Architecture,’’ gives an account of the 
mitred Benedictine of Malmsbury Abbey; Sir John Lub- 
bock’s address on the History of Art, to the students of the 
Maidstone School of Art; and a number of less important 
articles. Among the illustrations are the new reredos of 
Trinity Church, now being cut in England after the design 
of Mr. F. C. Withers, and the design for the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. The Builder contains interesting articles 
on the Russian building-trades ; on the growth of the mosque ; 
on the artistic and industrial exhibition at Cologne; on 
ancient and modern weights and measures; and gives Dr. 
Forchhammer’s paper and Mr. Fergusson’s reply in full. 
The illustrations are the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, and 
the Johanneskirche at Stuttgart. The Revue Générale de 
? Architecture is unusually interesting ; containing as it does 
Dr. Cattois’s article on the three systems of plans of Chris- 
tian churches ; M. Bonnaffé’s article on the word ‘‘ architect,’’ 
— from which it appears among other philological curiosities 
that in 1549 a learned writer speaks of Bramante as ‘le 
plus excellent architecte, c’est-a-dire, maistre-magon, de son 
temps,’’ — and the report of the late National Congress of 
Architects. The Encyclopédie d’ Architecture is even more 
interesting, since it contains descriptions of the twelve pre- 


miated designs for the buildings for the Exposition of 1878; | 


and to its usual half-dozen steel engravings adds twenty- 
three lithographs illustrative of these designs. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ARCHITECT. 

We have been insisting of late, —and we shall do so 
again, — that an architect must first of all be an artist. We 
do this because we consider that the artistic is the highest and 
the most distinctive of an architect’s qualifications, though 
nowise more essential than his practical ones; and because 
in this country the popular idea of an architect is, that the 
artistic factor plays a comparatively smail part; or at least, 
in choosing the profession, the question of artistic adaptation 
is too often unconsidered. Prof. Huxley’s idea of an archi- 
tect, however, as his speech in Baltimore showed, is quite the 
opposite one ; and it deserves notice because of the promi- 
nence of the occasion on which it was inconsiderately uttered, 
and of the thoughtless echoes which it has called out in 
several papers. Prof. Huxley’s advice to the trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University was, as our readers will remember, 
** Whenever you begin to build, send for an honest bricklayer, 
and make him build you just such rooms as you really want ; 
. - - and a century hence, . . . if you have a few hundred 
thousand dollars you don’t know what to do with, send for 
an architect, and tell him to put up a facade.’’ The ideal 
architect thus implied is a man whose function is simply to 
make a decorative outside for a building, whose work is sure 
to be costly and extravagant, who not only is no help in 
providing for the real uses of a building, but is a positive 
hinderance ; for the lecturer adds, ‘* Any other course will 
probably lead you into having some stately structure, good for 
your architect’s fame, but not in the least what you want.’’ 
Prof. Huxley’s architect, then, is a luxury, of no practical use, 
and an impediment to any practical undertaking. The only 
thing to do with him would be to abolish him, or else reserve 
him for purely useless and ornamental work. 

Prof. Huxley forgets, or does not know, that the planning 
of a building requires as much special training as the decor- 
ation of it. The work of a skilful architect is as distinctly 
superior to that of an amateur in plan and arrangement as in 
outside effect ; and, to a practised eye, the difference is just 
as obvious. A great many persons plan, or think they plan, 
their own houses. Commonly they give the plans to an archi- 
tect to ** draw out ;’’ and every architect knows the number 
of adjustments and adaptations which such plans require, not 
always in conspicuous points, but in things which make just 
the difference between nicety and awkwardness, between 
thorough convenience and approximate. Or they carry out 
their plans themselves, with the help of a mechanic only ; 
and then the plans are either adaptations of types provided 
for them, or such rough-and-ready contrivances as show their 
paternity unmistakably. The planning of buildings does not 
come by nature, any more than any other difficult art; and 
there is no royal road to it. It is safe to say that never is a 
building planned by an amateur in any but the simplest and 
most formal way, that does not by some conspicuous mark 
betray the inexperience of the hand that did it. It is by no 
means enough to ‘* build just such rooms as you want,’’ 
though that is more easily said than done. There are 
numberless questions of arrangement, communication, and 
accessories, which tax a trained ingenuity, and to which an 
untrained one is quite unequal. Clients and building-com- 
mittees may know their own wants, or may not; but a 
clever architect can certainly help to define them, as well as 
teach how to provide for them. He has been all his days 
planning; and his studies and experiences have armed him 
with a thousand devices for overcoming difficulties, a thousand 
convenient and economical expedients, means of saving space, 
labor, time, or money; commodious adjustments of rooms, 
staircases, chimneys, doors, windows, which would never 
enter the head of a novice or of his workman. There are 
principles in planning, as in every other art, which, though 
they have never been laid down in such regular form that 
they are accessible to all the world, are yet known from 
experience to every architect of long practice, and which the 
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amateur planner is pretty sure to violate, to his injury and 
his cost. 

In construction the case is similar, or rather is stronger. 
Ilere the amateur planner cannot venture alone: he must 
trust himself to his mechanics. But the honest bricklayer, 
or other mechanic, knows only what he has been used to 
doing, and is not to be trusted as a constructor; for he has 
not learned to be one. The well-trained architect knows the 
laws of construction, and will see where to save material 
with safety, or where to spend it advantageously. The 
workman who knows only the ordinary processes is pretty 
sure, if he tries to save, to build insecurely ; or, if he tries 
to build substantially, to waste money and labor. And it 
is just as easy to waste money in construction, as in decora- 
tion: the difference is that in the one case the client knows 
it, and in the other he does not. 

We are not speaking of what ought to be, but simply of 
what is. Buildings are not only more elegantly built, but 
better planned, better constructed, more secure, and more 
economically built, when planned by good architects. It 
is safe to say, that nobody who has employed one is in 
danger of undertaking to build an important structure with- 
out one. A case exactly in point to Mr. Huxley’s remarks 
was brought up at the annual dinner of the Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects, at New York, in 1874. 
One of the professors of Columbia College said at the 
dinner, that when the college buildings were undertaken he 
had thought that an architect was unnecessary, but that he 
discovered his mistake as soon as the work was begun; for 
every day showed the authorities that without an architect 
they would have been altogether at a loss. And such is the 
common experience, in our own country at least. Perhaps 
Prof. Huxley knows the practice of his own countrymen 
better than we; and it may be the habit of English archi- 
tects to addict themselves to the building of facades for 
their own fame, and to neglect the considerations of their 
clients’ practical needs, though we doubt it: but it certainly 
is not the way in the United States. It is not necessary to 
say these things to those who have been in the habit of 
employing trustworthy architects ; but there are still a good 
many people who are inclined, like Mr. Huxley, and from 
the same ignorance of an architect’s real function, to put 
their trust in themselves and their bricklayers, to their own 
injury ; and for these such attacks as he has made are likely 
to be mischievous. People who have not been in the habit 
of employing architects are apt to think they do well 
enough without them, for men are apt not to miss what 
they have never had; and some are deterred by a fear of 
their extravagance, as there are people who let their teeth 
go to ruin from a notion that a dentist’s mission is to make 
work for himself. But the best testimony as to the value of 
a profession is from those who have used it; and we have 
yet to know of a man who, having employed a capable archi- 
tect, has failed to lean heavily on him for support in practi- 
sal matters, however little he may have cared for esthetical. 

Of course there are dishonorable architects who will mis- 
serve their clients, just as there are pettifogging lawyers 
who will fleece them, or disreputable physicians who will 
turn their illnesses to profit instead of curing them. There 
are architects who purposely or heedlessly take advantage 
of the weaknesses of their clients to lead them into extrava- 
gant display, or who neglect their real wants in the effort for 
architectural splendor; but to charge this against the pro- 
fession in general is as foolish as to call all physicians quacks, 
or all lawyers sharks. The proper caution in each case is 
the same, — to choose the right kind of practitioners. 

A word as to the purely architectural question. There are 
practical or ascetical people who assume to reject all archi- 
tectural beauty ; but they never do reject it. It is perfectly 
safe to say that there never was a building of any conse- 
quence, hardly ever a shed, built without regard to looks. 








The plainest-minded carpenter will put some mouldings 
about his rudest cottage. The simplest Quaker meeting- 
house will have a moulded cornice, as the fair worshippers in 
it will have plaits in the crowns of their bonnets. It is idle 
to talk of indifference to looks: such indifference does not 
exist. The attempt to make a building look well will cer- 
tainly be made, whoever builds it: it will as certainly fail if 
it is in unskilful hands. It is only a question of how much 
attention shall be given to looks, and at what cost. Some- 
thing may be done to make any building beautiful without 
adding a penny to its cost; and a good deal may be done 
with very little expense: but unskilful hands cannot do it. 
It may stop, if need be, with the simplest possible treat- 
ment of exterior, with no charm but that of simple adjust- 
ment, and without an unnecessary feature ; but it cannot be 
done so far without some one who has studied how to 
do it, —that is, without an architect. There is no need of 
people being led away into extravagance by ambitious or 
enthusiastic architects. Any building-committee can, if 
they have strength of mind enough, insist that their archi- 
tect shall cut off all extrinsic display and expense, and he 
will conform to their requirements; but they do not do it, 
and the architect is the scapegoat. 

Truly, if we had advice to give to the Johns Hopkins In- 
stitute, or to Prof. Huxley, we should say: If you are really 
resolved to be indifferent to appearance, or are convinced 
that you cannot afford to pay an architect for attending to it, 
at least make sure that the things which are most essential 
to you are provided for by some one who knows how. Geta 
skilful architect to plan and construct your building: then, 
if you can be content to do it, let your honest bricklayer put 
up such a fagade as he can. 





CERAMICS AT PHILADELPHIA. —X. 


PLATINA as a surface for the decoration of porcelain is (as we 
stated in Article VI.) peculiar to one or two of the French exhibits. 
The amount of heat requisite for the firing of this ware is con- 
siderably more than an English potter would care to apply to mate- 
rial which there is so great a risk of flawing in the manufacture ; 
added to which there is the further objection, that -platina is too 
scarce a metal for its use to become general where the resources 
of decorative art are so vast as those available with ceramics. 
Silver is more plentiful; and, in proportion to the increased quan- 
tity from time to time put upon the market, will probably be its 
adoption as a means of adornment of choice productions. Sweden 
already sets the example ; argentine, or silver-plated, china having 
been invented by Eiley Hansen, the engineer of the Gustafoberg 
factory at Stockholm. At the same time, however, that this 
application of ore opens out new forms of decoration, it must be 
borne in mind that such forms will of necessity be restricted by 
the brightness of the metal, which, unless it be oxidized, cannot 
afford a base subdued enough for the harmony of contrast with 
bright or enamel colors. None the less, the invention is an impor- 
tant one, and it is a novel feature in the Gustafoberg fabrics. 

The beautiful jasper ware, erroneously designated by the name 
of its inventor, is conspicuous by its absence from the exposition. 
The works at Etruria are in existence ; the appreciation of the 
ware is extending so widely, that of late years the buildings util- 
ized for its manufacture have been very considerably enlarged : 
yet not one piece of it is shown. Some explanation of so remark- 
able an omission is needed; and, as none is offered by the parties 
more immediately concerned, rumor fills the hiatus. Rumor has 
it that the Wedgwoods intended to exhibit, but they were 
threatened with certain consequences if, by so doing, they should 
disclose the amount of percentages added by an American house. 
We are slow to accept the statement, though a similar policy was 
indicated, before the opening of the Exhibition, as a reason why 
the richest of French bronzes would not be sent over from Paris, 
where they had been manufactured in readiness. Appliqué deco- 
ration upon dead surfaces, in the Etruscan manner, is capable of 
such unlimited variation, that the entire absence of it is a matter 
for regret; and some reason for its exclusion ought to be forth- 
coming. 

But, if jasper cannot be found at Philadelphia, the Banko ware 
of the Japanese is shown; and this, allowance being made for vast 
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differences in style and taste, is somewhat like it. This is a 
peculiar kind of unglazed stoneware, made in the province of 
Ise, and called in Japan, from the name of the inventor, Banko- 
yaki. The material used for the greater part of it is a brown 
clay of such extreme roughness that teapots and other small arti- 
cles can be made exceedingly light and tenuous ; and it is decor- 
ated with paintings executed with opaque enamels. The examples 
shown differ, to a certain extent, from the nature of thee-ware as 
commonly produced; but the original character of the latter can 
be understood by the help of an unglazed brown tea-service by 
Y. Mori of Yokka-ichi. 

The least known, perhaps, of the various orders of ceramics, is 
that which was named in the introductory article as being manu- 
factured in Egypt on the Delta of the Nile. This is simply Nile 
mud moulded in various forms, such as pipe-bowls, and the 
sacred animals of ancient mythology, with patterns of antique 
character incised by the points of tools. No examples of this 
curious development of the art of the potter are known to exist 
in America, save two which were (as one is still) in the writer’s 
A peculiar scent inheres in them years after firing. 
The scented woods of Central Africa, uprooted or maimed by 
storms, are borne down the stream of the classic river, and are 
pulverized in the fall over the cataracts. They mingle, in that 
state, in the mud which accumulates at the Delta, and are so 
incorporated as to form a constituent element in the compositions 
turned out from the potteries. These are so perfectly black as, 
with a surface glaze, to resemble polished ebony. But for the 
presumption that the Khedive of Egypt would certainly send over 
some specimens, those presented to the writer would have been 
shown as curiosities. They were brought from the potteries, 
some years ago, by the distinguished English painter of wood- 
land scenery, Andrew MacCallum, who spent one-half the months 
of several successive years in the reproduction upon canvas of 
architectural monuments seen in the cradle-land of human sove- 
reignty. 

Passing now from specific kinds or classes of pottery, we may 
bring these articles to a fitting conclusion by dealing with such 
examples as are, or were designed to be, works of fine art. First 
among these, reference should be made to Bohemian glass. 
Scarcely is it possible to conceive a richer display than that 
which meets the eye in this department. Several of the exhibits 
are surpassingly beautiful, the artistic effects being of the high- 
est order. Enamel colors, and painting in brilliant transparent 
tints, landscape and other scenes, are employed in one series 
of articles, —that of Franz Wagner, of Meistersdorf, — with a 
splendor that leaves nothing further to be hoped for within the 
compass of mortal achievement. Art must surely here, at all 
events, have reached its utmost development. In colors fused in 
the crystal, and in shapes and styles, J. and L. Lobmeyer of 
Vienna show, however, that original work can still be produced. 
The prevalent styles are the classic Greek, the German antique, 
the Renaissance, and the Rococo; the last named, with black or 
enamel decoration, originating during the reign of the empress- 
queen Maria Theresa; the three which precede it in enumeration 
being made, or intended to be manufactured, in several distinct 
colors. Where more than one color is sought, the base of pure 
crystal is covered with glass of another tint, the latter while 
semi-fusible being cut or scooped away to form the pattern. By 
this process a new color has been produced, of pale pink upon 
clear crystal, for the Centennial Exposition; the deceration with 
green and yellow obtained by acids, with an edging of gold in 
the style of the Renaissance. For the Vienna Exhibition in 1873, 
a white opal was specially designed; and, as this is now continu- 
ously manufactured, specimens are to be seen at Fairmount Park. 
For Philadelphia, has been designed not only a second application 
of color, — namely, a blue opal, more delicate in its beauty than 
any thing previously known, — but a new style, a set of wine- 
glasses perfectly reproducing the gondola of mediaeval Venice. 
This set has become the property of Prof. Archer, the director 
of the Edinburgh Museum, who may be congratulated upon the 
good taste and judgment of his expenditure of eighty dollars. 
That fine art has yet vitality in France, — outrages against refine- 
ment exhibited notwithstanding, —is evident from an inspection 
of sume decorations in color, painted by French artists upon 
glass lamp-shades in the stall of Thackara & Buck, in the United 
States section of the Main Building. 

The genius of Thorwaldsen lives perennially in the classic 
studies, copied in relief, and painted upon terra-cotta by the 
Danes, just as surely as in England to-day, the powerful creations 
of Flaxman influence the xsthetic culture of the middle and upper 
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classes through the jasper-ware of Etruria. Four collections of 
pieces, all from Copenhagen, create wholly favorable impressions of 
Danish work, albeit different grades of excellence appear in the 
decoration. The red clay manipulated is so close and fine in tex- 
ture as almost to rival porcelain biscuit, or the material used for 
modelling-purposes by sculptors. The Royal Porcelain Manufac- 
tory sends, through Commissioner Jacob Holmblad, bas-reliefs in 
biscuit after Thorwaldsen, which are equalled in finish by those of 
Wendrich & Son in terra-cotta. George W. Hesse exhibits vases, 
tazzas, ornamental figures, etc., upon which colors are laid with 
good taste. But by far the most inimitable pieces are those of P. 
Ipsen’s widow. The mythological episodes of which classical 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian art and literature are full; the 
floral, scroll, and interlaced patterns which differentiate in their 
treatment, these, and also the Phcenician and Persian styles of 
ornamentation, are reproduced with a care and a fidelity that bring 
forcibly to mind the elaborate studies upon canvas from the antique 
of such modern masters as Alma-Tadema, Leighton, MacCallum, 
and Poynter. The lustrous black color in which silhouettes are 
painted on the red ground of the fine clay; the delicate salmon 
base upon which a more liberal scale of colors is applied; the 
polychrome adornment of Oriental character upon vases; lotos-leaf 
borders; black ground and black glazed surfaces enriched with 
color; the use of gold, which is never burdensome in effect as here 
employed; and medallions bearing figure-subjects, sometimes in 
relief, sometimes painted upon vases upon a paste of creamy hue, 
unglazed, —all are chaste in modelling, rich in decorative treat- 
ment and finish. Scenes in Copenhagen streets, with fine clear 
skies, are most artistically painted upon a couple of small medal- 
lions; and some open-work bordered dishes, with centres painted 
with flowers, are among the most splendid achievements of Wend- 
rich & Son. American potters and artists should give particular 
attention to the Danish exhibits, if they care to improve the 
outrageously vulgar painting in indeterminate colors which makes 
our terra-cotta too frequently hideously offensive. The applica- 
tions of color are perfect; the scale is rich and amply varied; 
chocolate, red, black, yellow, gold, white, blue, etc., being put 
upon grounds of cane, cream, white, red, salmon, brown, and 
black, in endless series of forms. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR FRASER INSTITUTE, MONTREAL, CAN. 
MESSRS. PARFITT BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS. 


ComretiTors were limited to a design which should cost about 
$100,000 gold. This design would contain about 520,000 cubic 
feet costing per cube about twenty-five cents currency. This figure 
is low, and perhaps it could not be done at this rate on public 
works; but it is thought that this design could be carried out at 
that rate, especially as in the system of fire-proof flooring which 
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it was proposed to employ, the cost would not exceed seventy 
cents per superficial foot complete, including ceiling and wood 
floor. The museum is supplied with light from side windows 
all around. The art gallery is arranged to give the most wall- 
space possible, and is lighted only from the roof through two sets 
of sashes, one containing clear glass, and the other at ceiling line 
of frosted glass. The artificial lighting is placed above the ceil- 
ing sash. This, besides softening the light, prevents sulphurous 
acid, formed by the combustion of coal-gas, coming in contact with 
works of art. The reading-room is designed, as requested, to be 
used as a lecture-room; and easy access is made to cellar for storage 
of the furniture, etc., which may be used on such occasions. The 
roof is constructed of wood, ceiled on inside with several thicknesses 
of plaster, laid on wire cloth which is suspended from the wood 
about two and a half inches, thus making it fire-proof from inside. 
The ribs are of galvanized iron and pressed zinc. The library is 
lighted from sides and roof, through double glass. The shelves on 
| ground floor will hold about twenty-eight thousand volumes. The 
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system of ventilation provides for an outlet and inlet, each of 
equal capacity. The outlet for impure air is located at the floor 
line, and consists of flues opening at surbase or in the floor, all 
centring in one flue of a capacity equal to all the small ones com- 
bined. The air is drawn from same by means of a suction blower 
of sufficient capacity. The pure air is brought from a point 
where it is free from dust and odors from the street, say, at the 
highest point of the roof. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR FRASER INSTITUTE, MONTREAL, 
MR. GEORGE C. MASON, JUN., ARCHITECT. 


CAN. 


The general arrangement of the second floor is much the same 
as shown on sketch of first floor. Over the reading and librarian’s 
rooms are apartments for the use of drawing-classes, and classes 
drawing or modelling from the life; these rooms connect with the 
library by means of the elevator and spiral staircase. On the third 
floor are rooms for janitors and stores, and others unassigned. In 
the basement are unpacking rooms connected with the elevators by 
railways; ample accommodations being provided for engineers and 
firemen, boiler, coal, vaults, and stove-rooms. 


COMPETITIVE 
CAN. 


DESIGN FOR THE FRASER INSTITUTE, MONTREAL, 
MR. DAVIS EDMUND SUPPLEE, ARCHITECT. 

This design was made to enter the competition for drawings 
in February last. The building was intended to be fire-proof 
throughout, with exterior walls of stone. 





BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


[Tue following circular shows what has been done towards 
establishing the new School of Drawing and Painting of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts.] 

Boston, Oct. 5, 1876. 

At a meeting of gentlemen interested in establishing at the 
Museum of Fine Arts a School of Drawing and Painting, held on 
the 13th of September at the house of the Union Club, it was an- 
nounced that of the sum of five thousand dollars, needed to estab- 
lish the school, three thousand had already been subscribed mainly 
in sums of two hundred and fifty dollars, and most of it without 
conditions. 


The meeting then adopted the following Resolutions :— 


I. That we who are here assembled, representing the persons to 
whom the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts have directed their 
Executive Committee to grant the use of certain rooms in their new 
building for a School of Drawing and Painting, and representing 
also those who have contributed money towards its support, — 

Forthwith establish a permanent committee to act in our behalf, 
with full powers to agree with the authorities of the Museum in 
regard to the use of the rooms in question, and of the collections 
in the Museum ; to frame and adopt statutes for the conduct of 
the school, and to fix the terms of admission; to appoint instructors 
and other officers, and to fix the salaries of the same; to receive and 
expend money, to add to their own number, to establish their own 
by-laws, to elect their own officers, and to do whatever else may be, 
in their judgment, necessary and desirable to further and secure 
the prosperity of the school : 

Provided always: First, That the estimates for each year’s ex- 
penses shall be based upon the amount of money actually in hand 
or definitely promised at the beginning of the year, without regard 
to any fees that may be received from students; all such fees to be 
counted as part of the income of the year ensuing ; 

Second, That in the month of June in each year the permanent 
committee make a report, in print, setting forth the rules and regu- 
lations they have adopted, the receipts and expenditures for the 
year past, the number of the students, and the amount and nature 
of their work, and such other particulars as may seem best ; and 
that a copy of this report be sent to each of the gentlemen sum- 
moned to this meeting, to each of the Trustees of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, to all persons who shall have contributed to the support 
of the school, and to such other persons as they may see fit. 

Ul. That it is the sense of this meeting, that the proposed School 
of Drawing and Painting should be organized and carried on in 
substantial accordance with the understanding upon which the 
scheme has so far proceeded, and upon which the funds now prom- 
is:d have been asked for; namely, that it shall be a school of fine 
art as distinguished from a school of applied art, and that while 
the opportunities offered, particularly for the more elementary 
work, are intended to meet the wants of persons proposing to pur- 
sue the arts of design, or to become teachers of drawing, as well 





as of amateurs, the chief object of this undertaking is to give to 
persons who are proposing to become artists the means of serious 
professional study. 


It was then voted: — 


I. That the Permanent Committee consist of the six gentlemen 
whose names are signed to the call for this meeting, together 
with Messrs. William Hunt, E. C. Cabot, John La Farge, C. G. 
Loring, E. W. Hooper, and R. S. Peabody. 

II. That the papers relating to the establishment of a society, 
to consist of several hundred members, who should support’ the 
proposed school by annual subscriptions of ten or fifteen dollars 
each, be referred to the Permanent Committee. 

III. That the drawings, paintings, letters of commendation, and 
other papers relating to applications for the post of teacher in the 
proposed school, be referred to the Permanent Committee. 


The meeting then adjourned without day. 

The Permanent Committee accordingly consists of Messrs. Mar- 
tin Brimmer, Edward C. Cabot, Edward W. Hooper, William M. 
Hunt, John La Farge, Charles G. Loring, Francis William Loring, 
Francis D. Millet, Robert S. Peabody, Charles C. Perkins, Frank 
Hill Smith, William R. Ware. 

At a meeting of the Permanent Committee, held immediately 
afterwards at the same place, it was voted: — 

I. That Mr. Edward C. Cabot be requested to act as chairman 
of this committee, Mr. Edward W. Hooper as treasurer, and Mr. 
W. R. Ware as secretary. 

II. That Mr. E. W. Hooper, Mr. C. C. Perkins, and Mr. F. W. 
Loring be requested to act as a Committee on Finance, to receive 
subscriptions, and to regulate the expenditure of money. 

III. That Mr. F. D. Millet, Mr. William M. Hunt, Mr. John 
La Farge, and Mr. Frank Hill Smith be requested to act as a Special 
Committee, with full powers, to appoint a teacher of drawing, and 
to fit up the rooms at the Museum of Fine Arts; no appropriation 
of money to be made, however, without the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and of the Chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mittee. 

IV. That the Secretary be authorized to communicate the action 
of the Permanent Committee, and that of the meeting by which it 
was constituted, to persons interested in this undertaking, and to 
the public. 


In the performance of the duty intrusted to them, the Special 
Committee on the 29th of September invited Mr. Otto Grundmann, 
an artist of Antwerp, to take charge of the school; and on the 
following day Mr. Grundmann accepted the invitation. The 
school will probably be opened some time in the month of Novem- 
ber. Of this, due notice will be given to the subscribers and to 
the public. 

Witiiam R. Ware, Secretary. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


A REGULAR monthly meeting was held at the Institute rooms on 
Thursday, Sept. 21, 1876, at three, P.M. 

The Secretary stated that heretofore, on receiving communica- 
tions looking toward membership, he had used his discretion in 
the matter of correspondence, and in going through the usual 
preliminaries prescribed by the by-laws, without first referring 
the cases to the Trustees ; but inasmuch as, in a number of in- 
stances lately, the Trustees had been accused of too hasty action 
in the matter of admissions to membership, he desired to ask 
instructions as to his future course in such matters. He had 
answered several of the complaints ; but had left unanswered, till 
he should receive instructions, several communications which he 
would presently produce. 

The Secretary then produced a number of documents, and was 
desired to proceed in each case according to the by-laws, and, in 
future cases of propositions for membership, to use his discretion 
as heretofore. 

Mr. Haight presented a formal application for fellowship, dated 
Sept. 20, 1876, accompanied with drawings and description of the 
same. The candidate was nominated for fellowship; and the 
Secretary was instructed to have ballots with his name printed 
and issued. 

The Secretary presented a letter from Mr. Alfred T. Goshorn, 
Director-General of the Centennial Exhibition, dated Sept. 9, 
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1876, accepting and thanking the Institute for his election as 
Honorary Member. 

On motion of Mr. Haight, George E. Waring, engineer, was 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Institute. 

Mr. Pfeiffer moved that the Trustees issue notice that an 
amendment will be introduced to the by-laws, conferring the power 
of election of Fellows, as well as of Associates, on the Trustees. 

Mr. Pfeiffer was requested to prepare his amendment, and the 
Secretary was instructed to publish it in the usual way. 

The Secretary presented an illuminated letter of acknowledg- 
ment from the Institute, to the Austrian Society of Engineers 
and Architects, prepared by the Secretary for Foreign Correspond- 
ence, Mr. Van Brunt. After some demur as to the use of the 
word ** Boston ”’ instead of ** New York,” in dating the letter, the 
Secretary was instructed to procure the President’s signature, and 
transmit it to the Austrian Society. 

The Secretary, as member of the committee of arrangements for 
the next convention, reported progress, and read a letter from Mr. 
Walter, dated Sept. 20, on the subject of a dinner at the conven- 
tion. The letter was referred to the committee of arrangements. 


The meeting then adjourned, to meet two weeks thereafter. 





VULGARIZING BEAUTY. 

‘« Now, let us consider for an instant what would be the effect of 
continually repeating an expression of a beautiful thought to any 
other of the senses, at times wien the mind could not address that 
sense to the understanding of it. Suppose that in time of serious 
occupation, of stern business, a companion should repeat in our 
ears continually some favorite passage of poetry, over and over 
again, all day long. We should not only soon be utterly sick and 
weary of the sound of it, but that sound would at the end of the 
day have so sunk into the habit of the ear that the entire meaning 
of the passage would be dead to us; and it would ever thence- 
forward require some effort to fix and recover it. The music of it 
would not meanwhile have aided the business in hand, while its 
own delightfulness would thenceforward be in a measure destroyed. 
It is the same with every other form of definite thought. If you 
violently present its expression to the senses, at times when the 
mind is otherwise engaged, that expression will be ineffective at 
the time, and will have its sharpness and clearness destroyed for- 
ever. Much more if you present it to the mind at times when it 
is painfully affected or disturbed, or if you associate the expres- 
sion of pleasant thought with incongruous circumstances, you will 
affect that expression thenceforward with a painful color forever. 

‘* Apply this to expressions of thought received by the eye. 
Remember that the eye is at your mercy more than the ear. ‘+ The 
eye it cannot choose but see.’’ Its nerve is not so easily numbed 
as that of the ear; and it is often busied in tracing and watching 
forms when the ear is at rest. Now, if you present lovely forms to 
it when it cannot call the mind to help it in its work, and among 
objects of vulgar use and unhappy position, you will neither please 
the eye, nor elevate the vulgar object; but you will fill and weary 
the eye with the beautiful form, and you will infect that form 
itself with the vulgarity of the thing to which you have violently 
attached it. It will never be of much use to you any more: you 
have killed or defiled it; its freshness and purity are gone. You 
will have to pass it through the fire of much thought before you 
will cleanse it, and warm it with much love before it will revive. 

‘** Hence, then, a general law, of singular importance in the pres- 
ent day, — a law of simple common-sense, — not to decorate things 
belonging to purposes of active and occupied life. Wherever you 
can rest, there decorate: where rest is forbidden, so is beauty. 
You must not mix ornament with business, any more than you 
may mix play. Work first, and then rest. Work first, and then 
gaze; but do not use golden ploughshares, nor bind ledgers in 
enamel. Do not thrash with sculptured flails, nor put bas-reliefs 
on millstones. What! it will be asked: are we in the habit of 
doing so? Even so; always and everywhere. The most familiar 
position of Greek mouldings is in these days on shop-fronts. 
There is not a tradesman’s sign nor shelf nor counter in all the 
streets of all our cities, which has not upon it ornaments which 
were invented to adorn temples and beautify kings’ palaces. 
There is not the smallest advantage in them where they are. 
Absolutely valueless, utterly without the power of giving pleas- 
ure, they only satiate the eye, and vulgarize their own forms. 
Many of these are in themselves thoroughly good copies of fine 





things, which things themselves we shall never, in consequence, 
enjoy any more. Many a pretty beading and graceful bracket | 


there is in wood or stucco above our grocers’ and cheesemongers’ 
and hosiers’ shops. How is it that the tradesmen cannot under- 
stand that custom is to be had only by selling good tea and cheese 
and cloth; and that people come to them for their honesty, and 
their readiness, and their right wares, and not because they have 
Greek cornices over their windows, or their names in large gilt 
letters on their house-fronts? ”’ 

‘* Must not beauty, then, it will be asked, be sought for in the 
forms which we associate with our every-day life? Yes, if you 
do it consistently, and in places where it can be calmly seen; but 
not if you use the beautiful form only as a mask and covering of 
the proper conditions and uses of things, nor if you thrust it into 
the places set apart for toil. Put it in the drawing-room, not into 
the workshop; put it upon domestic furniture, not upon tools of 
handicraft. All men have sense of what is right in this manner, 
if they would only use and apply that sense. Every man knows 
where and how beauty gives him pleasure, if he would only ask 
for it when it does so, and not allow it to be forced upon him 
when he does not want it. Ask any one of the passengers over 
London Bridge at this instant, whether he cares about the forms 
of the bronze leaves on its lamps; and he will tell you, No. Modify 
these forms of leaves to a less scale, and put them on his milk- 
jug at breakfast, and ask him whether he likes them; and he will 
tell you, Yes. People have no need of teaching if they could 
only think and speak truth, and ask for what they like and want, 
and for nothing else. Nor can a right disposition of beauty be 
ever arrived at except by this common-sense, and allowance for 
the circumstances of the time and place. It does not follow, 
because bronze leafage is in bad taste on the lamps of London 
Bridge, that it would be so on those of the Ponte della Trinita ; 
nor, because it would be a folly to decorate the house-fronts of 
Gracechurch Street, that it would be equally so to adorn those of 
some quiet provincial town. The question of greatest external or 
internal decoration depends entirely on the conditions of probable 
repose. It was a wise feeling which made the streets of Venice 
so rich in external ornament ; for there is no couch of rest like the 
gondola. So, again, there is no subject of street ornament so 
wisely chosen as the fountain, where it is a fountain of use; for 
it is just there that perhaps the happiest pause takes place in the 
labor of the day, when the pitcher is rested on the edge of it, 
and the breath of the bearer is drawn deeply, and the hair swept 
from the forehead, and the uprightness of the form declined 
against the marble ledge, and the sound of the kind word or 
light laugh mixes with the trickle of the falling water, heard 
shriller and shriller as the pitcher fills. What pause is so sweet 
as that, —so full of the depth of ancient days, so softened with the 
calm of pastoral solitude? ’’ — Ruskin in ** The Lamp of Beauty.”’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BUILDING IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Unpovustep iy Philadelphia has a physiognomy. There is no 
quarter of it in which a New Yorker or a Bostonian would not 
feel a sense of strangeness. In parts of Arch and Walnut Streets, 
in Rittenhouse Square, and the like, a New Yorker would be 
reminded of the departed splendors of East Broadway and Bond 
Street, and the departing splendors of Washington Square. Still 
there is a distinct difference. Philadelphian dwellings are not so 
‘* architecturesque ’’ as the corresponding quarters of New York. 
The carefully wrought Doric order enclosing the front door, and 
the bits of moulding and carving over the windows, are absent. 
The lintels are plain slabs of white marble flush with the wall. 
The old-fashioned elegance is abolished, probably by Quaker feel- 
ing, into a simplicity which is only bareness, and becomes very 
tiresome. The one element of exterior effect which is striven for 
in the typical Philadelphia dwelling is cleanliness. The marble 
sills and lintels are as fresh as the day they were put up. The 
bricks are carefully pointed at frequent intervals. So soon as a 
marble house gets to look a little gray and time-worn, it is carefully 
scrubbed from top to bottom, to the destruction of what little 
chance of ever becoming a picturesque object the squareness and 
flatness of its design had left it. Where money fails for the marble 
lintels, their places are taken by iron straps, instead of arches, flat 
or curved; or even oftener the wall is carried by the wooden win- 
dow-frames. This limitation of the durability of brick-work to 
the duration of wood is very common; and the bad results of it 
are apparent in the older quarters of the town. 

It is to be understood, that in comparing New York with Phila- 
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delphia, the typical dwellings are alone taken into the account, 
since these give the place its characteristic aspect, and determine 
the total impression upon a visitor. The typical New York house 
is the brown-stone front. The typical Philadelphia house has the 
red brick and white marble front just described. The brown- 
stone front is ‘‘ treated ’’ by anignorant man with pretentious and 
ugly ornament, and no apparent intention except to make a show 
of expensiveness at the least expense. The brick-and-marble 
front is not treated at all; and the only intention of the builder 
and occupant seems to be to make a show of cleanliness. Neither 
purpose is artistic, but the Philadelphia purpose is at least not 
yulgar; and though it may be hard to tell whether a brown-stone 
square in New York, or a brick-and-marble square in Philadelphia 
is the drearier to look at, the Philadelphia specimen is certainly 
the less offensive. Moreover, the Philadelphian builder seems to 
have had no good type, as the New York builder had. The style 
in voguein Holland and North Germany when New York began to 
be built, of which Albany still contains examples, and lower New 
York reminiscences, though called ‘‘ Renaissance,’”’ had nothing 
whatever in common with the work of Palladio and Serlio, or in 
conformity with the rules of Vitruvius. It was a real vernacular 
style, pliable to all uses. There are no traces to show that Phila- 
delphia possessed such a type, though the German settlements in 
Pennsylvania did; and the influence of it keeps Lancaster, for 
example, a quaint and interesting place to this day. The Phila- 
delphia house of to-day is not an architectural object; but it affords 
a basis for architecture much more promising than the correspond- 
ing house in New York, from which a mass of extrinsic rubbish 
must be stripped away to get even a basis, in the straightforward 
fulfilment of real requirements. 

In plan and arrangement, the Philadelphia house shows much 
more intelligence than the New York house. The New York 
builder is a curiously greedy creature. If he has a lot twenty-five 
by a hundred, he puts up a parallelopipedon twenty-five by seven- 
ty-five, with possibly an extension ten by twenty-five, and a story 
high, across the back of it. This he does ** to save room;’’ and 
he wastes the middle third of his house in unlit, unventilated, and 
uninhabitable rooms, besides darkening the back of his first story 
with his extension. The butcher, the baker, and the grocer enter 
at the front basement door, and track past the dining-room to the 
kitchen in the rear; while the main staircase rises from the front 
door straight into darkness. The Philadelphian builder stops the 
body of his house at thirty-five or forty feet, and then adds his 
extension some ten feet narrower and perhaps twenty-five feet 
deep. This ten feet gives him a window in each story at the back 
of the main building. Tis staircase is at the back of the entry, 
in a square well taken from the extension. The floors of the 
building and its extension are on different levels, making a well- 
lighted landing midway in each flight. The awful cleanliness of 
the Philadelphia housekeeper sends the butcher’s boy up an alley 
at the side, to deposit his wares at the kitchen door; and the net 
result is that in really available room the economical Philadel- 
phian gains nearly one-third, with the same extreme dimensions, 
over the greedy and unreasoning New Yorker. 

All this has nothing to do with the art of architecture; but it 
has much to do with human comfort. With the “ architectur- 
’ portions of Philadelphia, there is the same _ essential 
trouble as with the architecturesque portions of other towns. The 
fine art of architecture is divined as completely as possible from 
the coarse art of building. People build houses in the vernacular, 
and public buildings in an unknown tongue. The shop-fronts of 
Chestnut Street are, as a rule, quite as unsatisfactory as the shop- 
fronts of other main streets. Mr. Fernbach’s building for the 
Mutual Insurance Company is readily recognizable as his by any- 
body who has seen the Staats-Zeitung Building and the German 
Savings Bank in New York. Like them it is a scholarly, digni- 
fied, and tasteful performance. The largest and costliest, and in 
several other ways the most noteworthy, piece of Renaissance in 
Philadelphia, however, is the new Municipal Buildings. Con- 
trasted with the ordinary State House, and tried by the standard 
it implicitly appeals to, it is entitled to great praise and little 
censure. Compared with Mr. Mullett’s State Department, for 
instance, or his New York Post-Office, or Mr. Fuller’s design for 
the Albany Capitol, the differences in its favor are obvious and 
great. It shows refinement and study where they show coarseness 
and recklessness. All the detail which is selected is chosen with 
care and feeling. All which is original is scholarly and well 
studied. Where Mr. McArthur seems to fail is where he appar- 
rently undertakes to demonstrate the unlimited capabilities of 
expression in Renaissance architecture, as in some of the detail 
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of the interior court, where purity is somewhat lost, and yet free- 
dom not altogether attained. 

Another lion of Philadelphia, perhaps the loudest after the 
Municipal Buildings and Girard College, is the Masonic Temple. 
One would suppose it to be by the same author as Trinity Church 
on Rittenhouse Square, also a piece of Norman work; but I am 
told not, and that Mr. Windrim, the architect of the temple, is 
a pupil of the architect of the church. He does not surpass his 
master. The facade of the church is a much better and more 
effective composition than that of the temple: in spite of its much 
smaller dimensions, the porch gives much more impression of depth 
and richness, and the arcade over it of intricate gracefulness. In 
spite of their absolute depth, the openings of the temple look 
shallow, and the whole front and flank flat and tame. Part of 
this disappointment is due to the material, a lightish-gray granite 
in which it is almost impossible to get a sharp shadow, and affords 
a wholesome warning against that material; but, executed in any 
material, the design would not deserve to be ranked above careful 
and scholastic commonplace. The same may be said of most of 
the Gothic churches; and not much more, in spite of more good 
detail, of a new Queen Anne stuccoed building in Chestnut Street. 

By far the most important element in the recent building of 
Philadelphia is Mr. Furness’s work. Nobody would think of eall- 
ing it commonplace; and it is so far from being scholastic that a 
good deal of it is hard to classify. A stranger in Philadelphia 
may be forgiven for attributing to him some things which are pos- 
sibly not his, on the strength of their resemblance to things that 
certainly are. But it is evident that he has had much and multi- 
farious employment. One sees business buildings, houses, public 
buildings, churches, park cottages, hospitals, all in the same hand- 
writing, and all full of interest. There is a curious analogy, without 
any specific resemblance, between his work in Philadelphia and 
that which Mr. Mould has done in New York. Both are won- 
derfully fertile and brilliant in invention, with a keen delight 
in color, which sometimes makes them forget that architecture is 
essentially an art of modelling with lights and shadows. The 
most brilliant performances of both are in picturesque, rather 
than in monumental designs; and of both it may be said, though 
of both with many qualifications, and of Mr. Furness with the 
more hesitation, that the decorator in them tends to overpower 
the architect. Mr. Mould’s best and most characteristic work is 
in the Central Park, and is work which depends upon the detail for 
its effect. One of the best things in Philadelphia is the entrance 
to a hotel in Chestnut Street, which must be Mr. Furness’s. It 
is a brick pier between two brick discharging arches, turned over 
an iron girder, exposed and decorated, and the tympana filled 
with decorative brick-work. Considering how trying this problem 
is to really able architects, and the way in which it is generally 
shirked, this little thing inserted in a stupid front is a wonder in 
its way. But it not only depends upon its detail for effect, but 
the whole thing is itself a detail. There is not one of Mr. Fur- 
ness’s more important buildings which is not full of interest; but 
the success of them is almost inversely as their size, and their 
strength in detail rather than in composition. An apparent ex- 
ception to this is in the admirable church on the corner of Broad 
and Arch, built mainly of the green ‘* Chester serpentine,’’ so 
called, in which the ‘** Ein feste Burg’’ motto, carved over the first 
étage of the tower, supplies the architectural motive. But it is to 
be remembered that the type of a Gothic church is settled, and 
with it almost all that is meant by composition. All that the arch- 
itect need invent is appropriate detail; and Mr. Furness is easily 
equal to this. Among the largest of his buildings are the new 
Fine Arts Building, and a building for a safe deposit company on 
Chestnut Street. Both are admirable in detail; neither is as as 
impressive as it ought to be in the mass. The Fine Arts Building, 
in particular, considering its size, its site, and the elaborateness of 
its decoration, must be pronounced an architectural failure. Its 
lines are ‘* pestered,’’ instead of accentuated, by its ornament; and 
it does not get the benefit of its dimensions. It is in buildings of 
moderate size that Mr. Furness is seen at his best, where the effect 
aimed at is of variety and picturesqueness, rather than of monu- 
mental grandeur; which is another way of saying that his best 
work is rather decorative than architectural. In the Jefferson 
Medical College Hospital (illustrated in No. 37 of the American 
Architect), there is, however, no lack of repose; and a little arsenal 
in Twentieth or Twenty-first Street, near Market, a parapeted 
building of red and black brick on a basement of gray rubble, is 
designed with great spirit and signal success. Whatever else Mr. 

1 This work, which we have ourselves noticed with pleasure, is not Mr, Fur- 
ness’s, but Mr. Supplee’s, — Eprrok AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Furness’s work is, it is full of life; and the life of it would atone 
for much worse faults than it shows. It is altogether the most 
interesting thing, to a student of architecture, to be seen in Phila- 
delphia. It is the work of an architect full of spirit and invention, 
who has not yet reached the prime of his powers; and it only 
needs the chastening of its exuberances into sobriety and repose, 
to earn for its author a higher rank, even, than that he now de- 
serves, of a clever, original, and brilliant architect. 





PROF. HUXLEY AT BALTIMORE. 
BALTIMORE, 
Epitor OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiL_pina News. 

Dear Sir, —In the lecture delivered at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity by Prof. Thomas H. Huxley last Tuesday, on the opening 
of the Hopkins University, he makes an unprovoked attack upon 
architects. He also enumerates every possible branch of study 
which he regards as desirable, even ‘‘ pictorial and plaster art,’ 
but studiously ignores architecture in every way. 

He was speaking in a building which has received unbounded 
praise on all sides as being pre-eminently adapted in every way to 
the ends in view; and to the skill and labor of an architect alone 
were his audience indebted, that they heard and understood his 
words. Had he been addressing his two thousand hearers in a 
room constructed by his ideal ‘* honest bricklayer,’’ one could at 
least acquit him of the gross violation of good taste (to say the 
least) which he displayed. 

Then Mr. Huxley is a representative man, having filled very 
many stations of honor and learning abroad, and as such is re- 
garded as an authority whose opinions are supposed to carry weight. 

It appears to me therefore that such a gross imputation, so pub- 
licly expressed by such a man, should receive a speedy refutation ; 
and I know of no journal more appropriate to the purpose than is 
yours. Trusting that ap abler pen than mine will speedily reply 
to this bold and unwarranted attack, 

I am yours very respectfully, 
I. AppLeton WILsoN. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Wise ResoLution. —The New York Evening Post says that 
‘a leading builder, who has employed from two hundred to four 
hundred men annually for the last twenty years in improving Fifth- 
avenue property, declines to build another house until he can see his 
course clear from the influence of labor-combinations.”’ 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE CaApiToL.— Workmen have been en- 
gaged in making repairs on the floor of the Senate Chamber, 
and are re-arranging the lines for a more equal distribution of air 
through the registers. Numerous brick piers which supported the 
old floor, and obstructed the flow of air, will be replaced by iron col- 
umns; and the ventilation of the Senate Chamber will be greatly 
benefited. Congress, at the last session, appropriated five thousand 
dollars for this purpose. The gas-pipes will also be renewed in many 
parts of the building, where they are leaky, and an additional steam- 
boiler for the heating department will be put in place; eight thousand 
dollars having been appropriated for the new gas-mains and a boiler, 


THE CENTENNIAL. — Up to the 115th day, 4,071,313 paying vis- 
itors had been present. The Vienna Exhibition was open 186 days, 
and the total number of paying visitors only reached 3,492,622. The 
Vienna proceeds at the gate were $994,025.25; while at Philadelphia, 
on Saturday, $1,884,534 had already been received,—a sum nearly 
double the Vienna income. The non-paying visitors at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, down to Friday last, numbered 1,368,509; making a 
total attendance of 5,439,822, in the 115 days. At London, in 1851, 
there were 6,030,195 visitors in 141 days; in 1862, 6,211,103 in 171 
days; and at Paris, in 1867, 8,805,969 in 217 days. The receipts at 
Paris were $2,203,675. The receipts at Philadelphia already approxi- 
mate this sum, and there still remain nearly thirty exhibition days. 





THE WASHINGTON MoNuMENT. — The Board of Engineers exam- 
ining the foundation of the Washington Monument have found a 
bench-mark of the original architect of the monument, correspond- 
ing with a similar mark upon the Capitol building, which had been 
forgotten. It will be possible by comparing these marks to discover 
the slightest settlement of the foundation of the monument. 


Cost OF THE GREAT IstHmMus CANAL. — John C. Trautwine, an 
engineer of great experience, who was connected with the construc- 
tion of the Panama Railroad, and who made an exploration fora 
canal by what is known as the Atrato route, says that no canal can 
be constructed across the Isthmus, which will be satisfactory, for 
less than $300,000,000. He holds that it would not be possible to 
construct a canal on the most favorable route, without having tide- 
locks at either end. The rise of the tides along the Pacific shores of 
the isthmus range from sixteen to twenty feet, while the rise on the 
Atlantic side averages only about two feet. He thinks that at least 
two tide-locks will be necessary, in order to check the current which 
otherwise would flow through the canal with a strength which would 
materially impede navigation. 








THE WATER-SuppPLY aT WootwicH. — The water pumped from 
the artesian wells for the use of the troops at Woolwich, which filter- 
ing through the Kent chalk-beds is unusually pure, but also un- 
usually hard, is now softened by adding to it a concentrated solution 
of lime, in the proportion of nine ounces to forty gallons, which 
precipitates bicarbonate of lime, the hardening constituent. The 
lime-water, if used pure, also coagulates and precipitates any dissolved 
organic matter. In four or five hours the hardness of the water js 
reduced from twenty-one degrees to six degrees, a result which could 
also be produced by the expensive process of boiling the water for two 
hours. The process works successfully, a million gallons being com- 
pletely purified as easily as one gallon. 





Rosert Bruce. — A monument to Robert Bruce is to be erected 
on the esplanade of Stirling Castle. It will consist of a colossal 
statue of the king sheathing his sword in the moment of victory, 
The design is by Mr. George Cruikshank; and it will be executed by 
Mr. Andrew Currie, the sculptor of the monument to Mungo Park. 


KINGSLEY’S MONUMENT.— Woolner’s bust of Canon Charles 
Kingsley was unveiled the other day in Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Kingsley’s daughters and daughter-in-law laid wreaths of choice 
flowers below the bust at the close of a sympathetic address by his 
successor, Canon Duckworth, The bust is said to be an admirable 
work. To those who knew Mr. Kingsley but slightly, the likeness is 
at first less striking. The sculptor holding that either the beard or 
the smooth face may be legitimately treated in sculpture, but that the 
whisker is a temporary fashion of no artistic worth, has (since Mr, 
Kingsley wore no full beard) entirely divested the face of hair; and 
this, while it increases the grandeur of the work, renders the likeness 
less immediately apparent. Mr. Kingsley’s own family, and all those 
who knew him well, are entirely satisfied that Mr. Woolner is not 
only right in his idea, but most thoroughly successful in his treat- 
ment. The Baptistery in which the bust is placed is rapidly becom- 
ing, as the Dean has said, ‘‘a new Poet’s Corner.”? On the same 
wall with the bust of Charles Kingsley stands that of Mr. Maurice, 
whom he delighted to call his **dear master.’’ Keble and Words- 
worth find a place in the same chapel; and a stained window, pre- 
sented to the Abbey by Americans, contains figures of George Her- 
bert and Cowper. 


M. CourBET AND THE CoMMUNE. — The Paris correspondent of 
the London Standard writes, ‘‘ M. Courbet, the painter, has written a 
curious letter to the Comte d’Ideville, to explain the real part he 
played in the destruction of the Colonne Venddme, for which, the 
reader may remember, M. Courbet was heavily fined and punished. 
He says that he was the only person who opposed the destruction of 
the famous column after the 4th of September. What he proposed 
was to take it down, unroll it, and put it up again more in conform- 
ity with what he considered artistic purity. M. Courbet proceeds to 
say, — 

*** Three prosecutions have already taken place in re this subject, 
and one is still pending. The question at issue is what share of ihe 
cost of rebuilding the column I ought to pay, or, in other words, 
how far I shall be held responsible if the Government persists in 
throwing on my shoulders the whole of the blame, There is no 
other decree against the column than that voted by the Commune; 
and that is dated eleven days before I was elected a member of the 
Commune. When the decree was to be put in force, I already 
belonged to the minority of the Commune that withdrew from the 
majority; and although separated from the latter, on hearing they 
were going to execute the decree, 1 attended their chamber as the 
Keeper of the Fine Arts of Paris [a post which had been confided to 
M. Courbet by the National Defence Government], and explained my 
ideas on the subject; but I was forced to give way to the decision of 
the majority. I then tried to get preserved the bas-reliefs represent- 
ing the wars of the Republic and the Consulate, but failed: the 
majority would listen to nothing. Having fulfilled my duty, all I 
had to do was to withdraw. Such was my réle in the whole affair.’ ’’ 


RussIAN MONASTERIES. — An inquiry ordered by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, into the condition of the monasteries in that country, brings 
to light that the total number of monasteries and convents existing 
in Russia is five hundred and forty; and their revenues amount 
altogether to six million five hundred thousand dollars. The sources 
of revenue are the produce of lands attached or owned, Government 
subsidies, contributions of pilgrims, collections made in the churches 
and chapels and by the wandering monks, fees for tombs and monu- 
ments, profits of lodging-houses, receipts from their workshops, and 
interest of their capital in the funds, The extent of land owned by 
the monasteries is very great; and they have also a quantity of mills, 
some valuable fisheries, and the rather unecclesiastical enjoyment of 
some capital hunting-grounds, The cost per annum of the main- 
tenance of each monk or nun amounts on an average to about twenty- 
two pounds. 


THE Mosques or Cartro, — There are four hundred mosques in 
Cairo. None of these are ever filled, unless it be the Az’har, or 
*splendid’’ mosque, which is the great Oriental university. These 
mosques are never repaired. Once dedicated to Allah, they are 
frequented so long as they are tenable; and then they are suffered to 
crumble away, for it is the will of God, and no Moslem ever dreams 
of opposing it. A few years ago the foreigner was not admitted to 
the mosques of Cairo. He was not even permitted to pass in front 
of some of them. With an order from his consulate, he may now 
enter and explore any part of them, and the Christian-haters will not 
scorn to receive a fee from him at the door: in fact, this is expected 
in every case. — WN. Y. Com. Adv. 
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